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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “ PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 818, vol. 22.) 

As no person, in the opinion of the Quakers, 
can be a true minister of the gospel, unless he 
feel himself called or appointed by the spirit 
of God, so there can be no true or effectual 
worship, except it come through the aid of the 
same spirit. 

The public worship of God is usually made 
to consist of prayer and preaching. 

Prayer is a solemn address of the soul to 
(rod. It is a solemn confession of some weak- 
ness, or thanksgiving for some benefit, or pe- 
tition for some favor. But the Quakers con- 
sider such an address as deprived of its life and 
power, except it be spiritually conceived. “ For 
the spirit helpeth our infirmities. For we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought. Bat 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
ig which cannot be uttered.” (Rom. 8: 
» 

Preaching, on the other hand, is an address 
of mao to men, that their attention may be 
turned towards God, and there minds be pre- 
pared for the secret and heavenly touches of 
his spirit. But this preaching, again, eannot 
be effectually performed, except the spirit of 
God accompany it. Thus St Paul, in speaking 
of himself, says, “ Aod my speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and 
with power, that your faith should not stand 
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in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
(1 Cor. 2: 4.) So the Quakers believe that no 
words, however excellent, which men may deliver 
now, will avail, or will produce that faith which is 
to stand, except they be accompanied by that 
power which shall demonstrate them to be of 
God. 

From hence it appears to be the opinion of 
the Quakers, that the whole worship of God, 
whether it consist of prayer or of preaching, 
must be spiritual. Jesus Christ has also, they 
say, left this declaration upon record, that “God 
is a spirit, and that they that worship him, must 
worship him in spiritand in truth.” (John 4: 24.) 
By worshipping him in truth, they mean, that men 
are to worship him only when they feel a right 
disposition to do it, and in such a manner as 
they judge, from their own internal feelings, to 
be the manner which the spirit of God then 
signifies. . 

For these reasons, when the Quakers enter 
into their meetings, they use no liturgy or form 
of prayer. Such a form would be made 
up of the words of man’s wisdom. Neither 
do they deliver any sermons that have been 
previously conceived or written down. Neither 
do they begin their service immediately after 
they are seated. But when they sit down, they 
wait in silence, (Mat. 10. 19. Acts 1. 4.) as 
the Apostles were commanded to do. They 


endeavor to be calm and composed, They take: 
no thought as to what they shall say. They. 
avoid, on the other hand, all activity of the 
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imagination, and every thing that arises from 


the willof man. The creature is thus brought 
to be passive, and the spiritual faculty to be 
disencumbered, so that it can receive and at- 
tend to the spiritual language of the Creator. 
If, during this vacation from all mental activ- 
ity, no impressions should be given to them, 
they say nothing. If impressions should be 
afforded to them, but no impulse to oral delivery, 
they remain equally silent. But if, on the 
other hand, impressions are given them, with 
an impulse to utterance, they deliver to the 
congregation as faithfully as they can, the 
copies of the several imagcs, which they con- 
ceive to be painted upon their minds. 

This utterance, when it manifests itself, is 
resolvable into prayer or preaching. If the 
minister engages in prayer, the whole company 
rise up, and the men with the minister take off 
their hats, that is, uncover their heads. (1 Cor. ch. 
11.) 1f he preaches only, they do not rise, but re- 
main upon their seats as before, with their heads 
covered. The preacher, however, uncovers his 
own head upon this occasion. 

The Quakers certainly believe that the spirit 
of God furnishes them with impressions on 
these occasions, but that the description of 
these is left to themselves. Hence a faithful 
watch must be kept, that these may be delivered 
to their hearers conformably to what is delivered 
to them. But if so, it may perbaps be neces- 
sary to be more watchful at the outset, in order 
to ascertain the dimensions as it were of these 
impressions, and of their several tendencies 
and bearings, than afterwards, when such a 
knowledge of them has been obtained. Or it may 
be that ministers, who go wholly unprepared 
to preach, have but a small view of the subject 
at first. Hence they speak slowly. But as 
their views are enlarged, their speech becomes 
quickened, and their feelings become interested 
with it. 

Against the preaching of the Quakers, an 
objection is usually made by the world, namely, 
that their ministers generally deliver their duc- 
trines with an unpleasant tone. But it may be 
observed that this, which is considered to be a 
defect, is by no means confined to the Quakers. 
Persons of other religious denominations, who 
exert themselves in the ministry, are liable to 
the same charge. It may be observed also, 
that the difference between the accent of the 
Quakers, and that of the speakers of the world, 
may arise in the difference between art and 
nature. ‘he person who prepares his lecture 
for the lecture-room, or his sermon for the pul- 
pit, studies the formation of his sentences, 
which are to be accompanied by a modulation 
of the voice. This modulation is artificial, for 
it is usually taught. ‘The Quakers, on the 
other hand, neither prepare their discoarses, 
nor vary their voices purposely, according to 
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the rules of art. The tone which comes out, 
and which appears disagrecable to those who 
are not used to it, is nevertheless not unnatural. 
It is rather the mode of speaking which nature 
imposes, in any violent exertion of the voice, 
to save the lungs. Hence persons who have 
their wares to cry, and this almost every other 
minute, in the streets, are obliged to adopt a 
tone. Hence persons with disordered lungs, 
can sing words with more ease to themselves 
than they can utter them, with a similar pitch 
of the voice. Hence Quaker women, when 
they preach, have generally more of this tne 
than the Quaker men, for the lungs of the fe- 
male are generally weaker than those of the 
other sex. 

Against the sermons of the Quakers two 
objections are usually made; the first of which 
is, that they contain but little variety of sub- 
ject. Among dissenters it is said, but more 
particularly in the establishment, that you may 
hear fifty sermons following each other, where 
the subject of each is different. Hence a man, 
ignorant of letters, may collect all his moral 
and religious duties from the pulpit in the 
course of the year. But this variety, it is 
contended, is it not to be found in the Quaker 
church. 

That there is less variety in the Quaker ser- 
mons than in those of others, there can be no 
doubt. But such variety is not so necessary 
to Quakers, on account of their peculiar tenets, 
and the universality of their education, as to 
others. For it is believed, as I have explained 
before, that the spirit of God, if duly attended 
to, is a spiritual guide to man, and that it leads 
him into all truth; that it redeems him; and 
that it qualifies him therefore fur happiness in a 
future state. Thus an injunction to attend to 
the teachings of the spirit, supersedes, in some 
measure, the necessity of detailing the moral 
and religious obligations of individuals. And 
this necessity is still farther superseded by the 
consideration, that, as all the members of the 
Quaker society can read, they can collect their 
Christian duty from the scriptures, indepen- 
dently of their own .ministers; or that they 
can collect those duties for themselves, which 
others, who are illiterate, are obliged to collect 
from the church. 

(To be continued.) 
—__ -+—er- 

Acceptable prayer may be offered whenever 
the soul feels its wants and its imperfections 
with words vocally expressed or by silent 





‘breathings that cannot be uttered; in the busy 


throngs of men, or alone in the forest depths; 
in the assemblies of the people met for Divine 
worship, or on the lonely pillow in the silent 
watches of the night; amid the domestic cares 
of the household, and when the fond mother 


' folds the loved one to her bosom, and aske for 
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Divine help to train its steps in the paths of 
virtue. Here is no form or attitude, no inter- 
ruption, yet these silent prayers are registered 
in Heaven as much as though on the bended 
knee or standing position with uncovered head, 
and the answer and the object as fuily obtained. 
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CHRIST AS A SEED. 
BY I. PENNINGTON. 


Ques. — What is Christ ? 

Ans.—He is the word of eternal life, who is 
appointed of the Father to give life, and who 
giveth life to them that receive him and obey 
his Gospel. He is the Son of God, the wisdom 
of God, the power of God, the righteousness 
of God, the Saviour and salvation of God. The 
yeace, the rest, the joy, the life of the soul. 
The King, the Pries:, the Prophet, the Shep- 
herd of the sheep. The way, the truth, the 
door, the vine, the olive tree, into which the 
living are gathered and engrafted. And he is 
also a hammer, an axe, a sword, a fire to the 
corrupt tree and fruit. 

Q.—How is Christ known, received, and 
obeyed ? 

A.—As aseed; as the seed of life, as the 
seed of the kingdom, as leaven, as salt; asa 
little, small thing, rising up in the heart 
against all that is great and mighty. As a 
branch out of a dry ground; as a little child to 
lead, which all the wisdom of man and flesh 
cannot but despise ; and, therefore, that must 
first be brought down in some measure in the 
heart before Christ can be owned in the heart 
and subjected to. 

().—How is the seed received ? 

A.—By feeling its virtues, manifestations 
and operations in the heart, and subjecting 
thereto. 

().—What are its virtues, manifestations and 
operations ? 

A.—They are all living, and have all living 
and powerful effects upof the heart as they are 
let in. They are all against darkness, sin and 
death ; tending to discover it, to turn the mind 
from it, to lead out of the captivity, power and 
reach of it; and they are also all fur God, tend- 
ing to prepare the heart for him, and to bring it 
into union and covenant with him. 

Q.—What is the first operation of the seed 
to the soul, wherein it is to be waited for and 
closed with, that the soul may come into the 
further sense and feeling of it? 

A.—It is according to the state of the soul ; 
which being in darkness, sin and death, it ap- 
pears as a light to discover the sin and dark- 
ness and death, and to lead out of it, to the re- 
deeming power. And then to them that thus 
receive it and wait upon it in the fear and hu- 
mility which it gives and begets, it appears as 
lite, quickening the soul, and as power, enabling 








it in some measure to live to God, and to walk 
with Him in the way tothe kingdom. ; 
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WE MAY ‘LOOK THROUGH NATURE UP TO 


NATURE'S GOD.” 

As I was walking in the garden one morn- 
ing last summer, my attention was attracted by 
the buzzing of a humming-bird that was busy 
sipping the sweets of the nasturtion flowers, 


and I thought, truly we may be instructed by 


the fowls of the air. As I watched the little 
creature drawing its nourishment from the 
flowers of the garden, my mind was led to con- 
sider the wonderful instinct by which it knew 
where good was to be found, and the knowledge 
how to derive its nourishment from the sweets 
thereof. It appeared to me to show far greater 
wisdom than many possess who are blest with 
the inspiration of the Almighty to give them 
understanding; for indeed every day gives 
added proof that man, poor forgetful man, made 
but little lower than the angels, and designed 
to be the nobler part of God’s creation, comes 
far short of fulfiling the end for which he was 
designed, and instead of drawing sweet con- 
solation from the precious privileges of the 
glorious gospel of Christ preached in the heart 
of every creature, he often resists instruction, 
or refuses to be directed to the source from 
whence good comes. The desire was then 
raised on my own account that I might, like 
this little bird, be attracted by the sweet influ- 
ence of heavenly good, and in partaking thereof 
find nourishment to the soul. 
Trenton, 2d mo., 1866. ~- H. Srepnens. 
oneennetliceonenit 
For Friends’ Intefligencer. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting was held for 
the first time in the city of Albany, on the 19th 
inst. 

The several Monthly Meetings constituting 
it were well represented, and all were most cor- 
dially and hospitably entertained. A few fam- 
ilies, not members of our Society, kindly soli- 
cited the company of Friends, which invitation 
was accepted, apparently to the satisfaction 
both of the entertaivers and the entertained. 

Notice having been given, the Public Meet- 
ings were quite large. We were favored with 
the company of several Friends from other 
Quarterly Meetings, whose presence and gospel 
labors were truly acceptable. The attentiva 
was called to the primitive principles of our So- 
ciety, also to the peculiar testimonies we have 
ever felt called upon to bear. The youth were 
feelingly exhorted tu faithfulness in small requi- 
sitions, and cautioned against deeming them of 
trifling importance; they were alsu encouraged 
not to shrink from the pointings of the finger of 
scorn, being assured that as we obey that voice 
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“ that speaks as never man spake,” we shall find 
the way made easy and our path will be the, 
path of peace. The language of sympathy was ' 
extended to those in affliction, whether from | 
the loss of friends or reverse of fortune, and | 
they were encouraged to put their trust in Him» 
who is a “present helper in every needful. 
time.” 

The business that came before us was trans- 
acted in much harmony, but whether a loss is 
not sustained in our meetings for Discipline, by 
withholding more than is meet, thereby lessen- 
ing the usefulness of many of the members, 
seems a question worthy of consideration. 

Having been solemnized together, we felt 
that we could say, “ asirou sharpeneth iron, so 
the countenance of a man sharpeneth his 
friend ;” also, that ‘if was good for us that we 
had been there.” K. H. 

2d mo. 26th, 1866, 

- —_——— oe - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A MOTHER'S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

There is, perhaps, nothing of more vital im- 
portance to us as a Society than the proper edu- 
cation of our youth and children. 1 have al- 
ready seen several ably written articles on the 
subject in the Intelligencer, and am rejoiced to 
know that some parents and teachers are again 
rising to the standpoint of the olden time; I 
tay this’ asa mother,and had I the pen of a 
ready writer, I, too, ere this, would have made 
my offering to the great common work. As it 
is, I desire to throw in my mite. 

It seems to me that we asa people suffer 
muuch loss from the neglect, so apparent among 
us, of organizing and supporting suitable insti- 
tutions where our children may be educated 
apart from the contaminating influences of our 
District Schools. I confess that I deeply feel 
cur need of improvement in this matter, and 1 
doubt not that all parents are with me who have 
the moral or spiritual interests of their children 
at heart. Will the love we bear our offspring, 
or the interest we have in society, or the duty 
we owe to both, allow us longer to stand in- 
active with so vast a field of labor in view? In 
the city, new life Aus sprung up; it is in the 
country, where friends are scattered abroad at 
greater distances from each other, that we suffer. 
And is there no remedy for us? Must our 
children be sent hundreds of miles, perhaps, 
from their homes, at an expense which but few 
amongst us can bear, or must they be doomed 
to the alternative of being thrown as it were 
into the very arms of temptation, turned by the 
gost effectual means from the doors of society 
out into the allurements and vanities of an art- 
ful world, that they may gain their needed in- 
tellectual training ? . 

Why should we not, rather, in vicinities where 
We are sy scuttered that schools cannot well be 
‘ 
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established under the immediate supervision of 
Monthly or Quarterly Meetings, institute select 
or family schovls? What though it should cost 
a little more time or money or painstaking, 
should we not be amply rewarded by seeing our 
dear young people growing up in ionocence and 
simplicity of spirit, ornaments to society, and 
preparing to fill the places of those worthies 
who are fast passing away! It is certain that 
if we wish our children to be Friends, we must 
educate them as such; not to sectarianism,—to 
dogmas or forms,—for these of themselves have 
not the life; yet we would have such examples 
set, and such influences surrounding them, as 
should bring into their view, and strengthen in 
them, the pure simplicity of Truth, on which 
real Quakerism is built. It behoves us to con- 
sider how high and holy is the profession we 
are making—and to remember it isa self deny- 
ing and cross-bearing profession ; nor can we 
expect our children to come forward as cham- 
pions in the great warfare against vanity and 
lies, if we allow vanity and lies to become their 
meat and their drink while their tender minds 
are in the state of formation. Guard them 
then,—carefully and prayerfully guard them; 
not by closing round them such bands of pre- 
judices that they can take no Christian by the 
hand, nor recognize a brotherly love for bim 
unless he also be called a Quaker, fir we be- 
lieve that of every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people, those who fear God and work righteous- 
ness are accepted with Him; but while all 
brotherly love and charity shall prevail toward 
others, let us stay by our own standard, if we 
think that standard worth preserving. Let us 
show our young members by our actions how 
much we value it; bot as a pame, not as an 
ancient and beloved superstition, but as a beau- 
tiful and high and toly principle of life, the 
principle of everlasting lite given forth, not by 
man or custom, but as coming directly from 
Christ, the Light we seek to fullow; and thus 
may we accomplish bffour labor something for 
our children’s real welfare, both present and 
eternal. 

Another subject has claimed my serious at- 
tention—a subject intimately connected, how- 
ever, with what we have already considered. 

The literature for our youth,—have they 
what they med? This question has been earn- 
estly suggested by s :me others who have written 
for the Jntelligencer ; and why may it not be 
further considered and thought of, un:il some 
step has really been taken by way uf improve- 
ment? Our children ought to read,—they will 
read sumething ; and what shall that something 


Friends, both ancient and modern, as they now 
stand, though excellent in themselves, would 
prove like strong meat to our little ones, whereas 
they require milk. We have a few juvenile 





be? We are well aware that the writings of 
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works, but nothiog to what we need ; what, then | Jacob, Moses, Joshua, Joseph, and the righte- 
shall wedo? Abandon their plastic but eager | ous of all ages. Who, then, can slight or neg- 
minds to anything they may find—let them de-| lect to adhere to this all-powerful principle 
vour the light or worse than light literature | without sustaining loss? Its non-observance 
that crowds the press, and, I may say, with pain, | has been the downfall of individuals, religious 
the tables, of many of our respected mem-| societies, and even nations. 
bers ?—or shall we give them what they need, When we consider that it is by the redeem- 
prepared by a little labor and expense in a man-| ing power of this principle, making free from 
ner proper for their use ? sin, that any can stand justified in the Divine 
This is a serious question—let.us ponder on | sight, it surely becomes a matter of the greatest 
it. Let us look about us and consider if there | magnitude. If inroads have been or are being 
be not talent enough amongst us, and means| made upon the dignified Christian testimonies 
enough to spare, to enable us to publish a jour- | that have characterized the Society of Friends, 
pal devoted exclusively to the use of the young? | can it be traced to any thing else than the want 
Other societies publish such periodicals amongst | of ‘minding the light.” This was George 
themselves, and were it not for a few peculiari-} Fox’s rallying point. Departures from the 
ties, they would be generally useful; but these | Christian path of self denial steal in, little by 
few things make them unfit for the work we} little, upon the unwatchful, almost unperceived, 
have to do. They encourage a hireling minis-| but by no means unimportant. The greatest 
try, support war, and maintain dead rites and | libertinism has its beginning often in small 
traditions. deviations. No one taking a wrong step can 
Then why may we not have one of our own— | tell to what length ia error it may lead. Hence 
one that shall be adapted to the minds of young | the importance of man’s keeping near his guide, 
Friends—one that shall hold forth our import-|the inner light, even in what may be deemed 
ant and peculiar testimonies in their true light) little things. The usefulness of the Society of 
and beauty. Friends for good has always been equivalent to 
Let us look well to these things, that when/the faithfulness or unfaithfulness with which 
the Father makes up His accounts, the ques- {its Christian testimonies have been sustained 
tion, “ Where are the lambs entrusted to your; by its individual members. Hence no com- 
care in the wilderness of the world?” be not promise of the testimony against war can be 
an unwelcome one, and we have to answer, with , made without loss. Had each’ member of the 
confusion of face, “ Lord, we were so taken up Society of Friends lived out this fundamental 
with the things of the world, and the desire of principle of our profession, who can estimate 
amassing carnal riches for our children, that, the weight of influence for good that the So- 
we did neglect to train them up in thy nurture | ciety might have exerted upon the great family 


and admonition. M. A. CALKINS. |of man, would it not have been indeed “as 
Farmington, N. Y., 2d mo., 1866. leaven in the meal,” “as a city set upon a hill, 
aunnaninenieniiennenies a light in the world, that could not be hid.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. The testimony against war, slavery and intem- 


ON LIVING NEAR THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUTH! perance, against following vain, changing fash- 
IN OURSELVES. ions, having their origin in pride, is the legiti- 
The Society of Friends grounds its religious | mate fruit of abiding under the government of 
faith upon the all sufficiency of the divine light, | this inward manifestation of truth, which leads 
or, in other words, Christ inwardly revealed. | its votaries out of all evil upward and onward 
We have ample testimony in proof of its suf-| to the author of all good. 
ficiency for qualifying us to live the life and} We are emphatically exhorted to bring our 
die the death of the righteous. Witness how | deeds to the light, and prove them, whether 
the martyrs and our early Friends were sus- | they be wrought in God,—yea or nay. If this 
tained by it! A strict adherence to the in-! service was entered upon aod prosecuted with 
ward guide brought them into suffering, through a heartfelt, sincere engagewent, commensurate 





the enforcement of unrighteous laws with which | to its importance, would not a wider field of 
they could not comply. They were not over-| labor open to the Society of Friends and its 
come by tyrauny and years of persecution, but | members? 

were joyous under sufferings, comforted under} I desire that we may be more generally 
mourning, and through faithfulness obtained | awakened to the importance of becoming sub- 
the victory. By giving heed to this same |servient to the operations of divine grace, that 
manifestation of divine light, the Apostle Paul, | grace which the Apostle declared to be suf- 
from being a persecutor of the Christians, be- | ficient for salvation, and had appeared unto all 
came a Christian in word and deed, and was] men. Why should any make a Christian life 
made a powerful instrument in gathering souls} a matter of indifference or a subject of delay ? 
unto God. This inward guide (so far as they} Is it not well for each of us often and can- 
were governed by it) preserved Abraham, Isaac, | didly to consider how far the design of our cre- 
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ation is being answered in our daily life, and 
whether we are keeping pace with knowledge ? 
Oh! how unwise for any to neglect or refuse to 
profit by the greatest and best gift a gracious 
God has bestowed on man to fit him for the 


highest state of enjoyment. D. Irish. 
Dutcuess Co., N. Y., 2d mo., 1866. 


cenvensiliiatbininenie 
If mothers only knew what inspiration lies in 
the pure, loving deeps of their own nature, if 
they but knew the yearning, clinging love in 
their sons, at least, they would never fail in 
their duty or despair of their power. 
sprenaentitiliicncinies 
SCRAPS FROM ‘‘ FELLS OF SWARTHMOOR 
HALL.” 


Three of the Swarthmoor sisters were minis” 
ters—lIsabel, Sarah and Susanna. We have al- 
ready quoted what Gerard Croese says of Sarah’s 
extraordinary gift of exhortation and prayer; 
to Isabel he also alludes incidentally on the 
occasion in 1677, when she went with two 
other Quaker ladies to visit Elizabeth, the 
Princess Palatine of the Rhine. Three years 
previous to that visit William Yeamans, Isabel’: 
husband, died; and at the time of which we 
speak, only one of her children, a son, sur- 
vived. 

It is thus Croese writes of Isabel and her 
friends :— 

“When these women came to the Court 
of the Princess, and desired liberty to speak 
with her, she who was so fuil of humility and 
gentleness, admits and hears, them with cheer. 
ful and favorable countenance, being especially 
pleased with Isabel’s discourse, who indeed had 
a curious voice and a freer way of delivering 
herself.” 

When Isabel Yeamans, George Keith’s wife, 
and Gertrude Dirick Nieson* started from 
Amsterdam on that visit to the the Princess 
Palatine, they left behind them in Holland the 
English Friends with whom the two former had 
gone over to attend the general meeting at 
Amsterdam. These were George Fox, William 
Penn, George Keith, Robert Barclay and Ben- 
jamin Furley. It is evident the ladies wished 
to go by themselves as unconspicuously as pos- 
sible, on their religious mission to a Christian 
sister ; and as Christian sisters the Princess 
received and afterwards remembered them. 
Princess Elizabeth was a woman of great ami- 
ability, conscientiousness, and religious tender- 
ness. Her mother having been an English- 
woman, prebably that tie led her all the more 
cordially to welcome the sympathy of these fel- 
low countrywomen of hers. The Princess was 
a daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, Charles 
I.’s sisters, whom Margaret Fell visited in Lon- 
don; consequently she was first cousin to 


*A Dutch Friend who was afterwards the wife 
of Stephen Crisp. 
































Charles IT., and sister of Prince Rupert, whose 
kindly offices Mary Fell spoke so hopefully of 
in her letter to her mother in 166+, describing 
her visit to the King. 


When the three women Friends returned to 
Amsterdam, William Penn, Benjamin Furley 


and Robert Barclay paid their visit to the 


Princess,—they had been acquainted with her 
previously, and now had free religious com. 
wunion with her and with some of the ladies of 
her Court, especially the Countess of Horne, 


The Princess did not jive more than about four 
years from that time, but her correspondence 


with Penn and Barclay continued till her death, 

Nobert Barclay was very careful about not giv- 
ing publicity to any of her letters, or those of 
the Countess, for the reason given in the letter 
we are about to transcribe, and which is now 
with its enclosures presented to the public for 
the first time, after nearly 200 years of ob- 
livion :— 

Rowpert BarcLay TO THE SISTERS AT 

SWARTHMOOR. 
‘“ ABERDEEN Prison, 27th of 10th mo., 1676. 

“ Dear Isabel, Sarah, Susanna and Rachel,— 
I received the signification of your love in the 
postscript of your father’s letter, which reached 
unto me and refreshed me. ‘l'hose real testi- 
monies of your respect towards me deserved 
long ago a suitable acknowledgment ; leastwise 
by the expression of my sensibleness thereof, 
for a real requital proportiouable to the obliga- 
tion you have put upon me, is not only with- 
out my reach at present to perform, but without 
wy view when it may—only I can assure you, 
Lam not unmindful thereof, and do, and [ hope 
will and shall, return that love and regard for 
you which I will not adventure to express, least 
L should seem to sway from simplicity—only 
feel it in that which is beyond words. In its 
flowing I do at present dearly salute you. 
Blessed be the Lord that”hath brought us to 
the knowledge of this kind of love and friend- 
ship, which standeth in that which is more ex- 
cellent than ought in the world, even in the Truth 
itself. And as we abide therein, it both may 
and can grow, without finding an end. It was 
this precious Truth alone brought us to an out- 
ward acquaintance as well as inward friendship: 
so therein I desire daily to be nearer and 
nearer unto you, whereunto this present trial 
will I hope not a little contribute. 

“As LT intimated in my last, I do now send 
you a copy of the Princess Elizabeth’s first let- 
ter to me, and the Countess of Horne’s. I 
have since received letters again from both of 
them, but they are not by me. You will by 
these perceive how things stand with them, and 
[ hope they will refresh you. I send them to 


you with the greater confidence, that I know 
you to be persons of such education as will use 
them with discretion, and not trust them 80 
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as to come to the ears or hands of any who can-| providence of God, which brought you hither, 
not so use them;—knowing that persons of|and raised such love mutually between us. 

, their condition are apt to offend when their} “can in truth say that my heart went after 

freedom is made public, and will thereby be| you in love, and hath been many a time in 
straitened from using the like hereafter.—But I | admiration of that wonderful work of the Lord 
} fear not you in this particular. amongst us the last time we saw each other. I 
) “¢ With my dear love to your worthy mother,|hope to His praise He will accomplish the 

and to your brother and sister Lower, I con-| work He has begun, and raise His witness in 
tinue your Friend and Brother in the Truth | my soul, that it may testify of Him so clearly 
that is unchangcable, that I cannot doubt whether it be His voice or 
not. It may be with me as it was with Sam- 
uel, who heard the voice of the Lord calling, 
Samuel! Samuel! yet knew not that it was 
the Lord, but thought it to be the prophet Eli. 





































“ BARCLAY.” 


“Tre Princess ELIZABETH—HER FIRST 
LETTER. 
‘‘My dear Friend,—In our Saviour Jesus 


Christ, [ have received your letter this day, ray ue a * a aa eed aa that 
; dated the 21th of June. AsIam pressed to} (7° War weed I ‘ - "T — - . Hn 
take this opportunity to make a certain address |'", ™Y em and 1, wae ; _— not “2 
to your brother, Benjamin Furley, I must give | VS °F ae Seen Soereny on gene on am 
r oii looking upon it as the voice of astranger. For 
é you the abrupt answer. s abalieesiiiialk detain: 2 
“Your memory is dear to me, so are your | V@0* OF {nls spirit of Miscerning, 4 come many 
lives, and your exhortations very necessary. I| mes to behave myself as an enemy in not re- 
confess myself still spiritually very poor and | °°!V)N8 See k \ 
naked, all my happiness is, that I do knowl] . That which now makes me fearful to re- 
am s0,—and whatsoever I have seemed or|°eive any thing [I do not clearly sec] to be the 
7 studied heretofore, is but as dust in comparison testimony of God, is, because so many I per- 
e to the true knowledge of Christ. I confess |°e!¥¢ have deceived themselves, taking the tes- 
i also my infidelity to this light, by suffering my- | "Oy of the flesh on Se of a 
I self to be conducted by a false politique light ; not that they do rat ites » = Sel 7 
d now that I have sometimes a small glimpse of believe that they deceive themselves therein. 
38 the True Light, I do not attend to it as I Yet this I see, that there must be a testimony of 
f, should, being drawn away by the works of my God in the soul, and that-God commanded 
a- ealling, which must be done. Like your swift | !saiah to bind up the testimony, and seal the 
h- English hounds, I often overrun my scent,— laws for his disciples—after these my soul doth 
at being called back when it is too late. Let not|!ong- These desires often — a sigh 
u, this make you less earnest in your prayers for|¥@t0 my God in this way— 0 raise, I pray 
pe me,—you see I need them. Your letters will |thee, thy witness in my soul.” As the Lord 
or be always welcome to me, so shall your friends, | £'V°S you liberty, sigh with me, and for me, for 
st if any please to visit me. the arising of this witness. I confess I am not 
ly «should admire God’s providence, if my worthy of such a favor, being an unfaithful 
ts brother could be a means of releasing your |V¥'TS'™, yet hope still for favor and mercy from 
u. father and the 40 more prisoners iu Scotland. Him that ealls me.—I know He calls me, O 
to Having promised to do his best, I know he will | that I did but always know his voice, and know 
d- ° perform it, he has always been true to his word ;| What He requires of me. Now my place ap- 
x- and you shall find me by the grace of the Lord | Pears to be in silence, to be still, and wait upon 
th a true friend, the Lord there, and I hope He will strengthen 
ay “Enizasern.” | me in this waiting, and not suffer me to grow 
as , . .| weary, and preserve me from speaking peace 
it- The other letter which Robert Barclay copied | to myself, or seeking it from any other but 
p: and sent to the Swarthmoor Sisters, whilst he | from Himself alone. I am, by His grace, from 
nd was confined in Aberdeen prison, is as ful-|day to day more retired from men, and my 
ial lows :— soul weaned from the world, and more and more 
‘THe Countess or HorNE—uER LETTER TO | burthened with this spiritless, lifeless worship: 
od R. B. I could well desire with that lovely lady (L 
ate “Dear Friend,—It was a regular joy to me| mean the Lady Overkirk) to be delivered from 
I to receive your acceptable letter, which this}all these opinions, and that I be no more of 
of morning awaited my hands by the post. It} Paul’s or Apollos’, but only Christ’s, and come 
by testifies your love and care for me who am un-|into fellowship with those that have the testi- 
a worthy thereof. Therefore do I justly esteem | mony of Jesus, by whatsoever name they are 
to it the more, being heartily thankful that you | called. 
Ww remember me befor the Lord, who am waiting} ‘Satan pressed hard upon me some years 
se upon Him—QO that it might be truly in the| ago, with most of those temptations which now 
90 Spirit. I cannot but admire the wonderful! you tell me of. He came so fur aa almost to 


a 
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make me believe there was no God; but my 
faithful God, in whom my strength, and com- 
fort, and joy was, stood by me, and rebuked 
him, so that he became silenced. Me, He sus- 





ness there, as her feelings and her works man- 
ifested. Our Lord when on earth appealed to 
His works in proof of the Divice presence 
and power having executed them—so may His 




















tained that I did not sink, and he took from} servants. Supremé love to God and to man is wh 
me the fe:r that I had of Satan, so that if he|God’s Witness, and if existing in the heart, -_ 
should anew assault me, I know that Immanuel | will manifest itself in striving to do good to all ence 
lives, and that he will preserve me by His| around us, and assuredly this impulsive love in T 
power. All that I now fear is this sinful self| which the works originate, is the operation of corre 
that I feel still in me. O that the Lord would| the Holy Spirit. oor 
arise as a mighty man of valor to slay it !—how ', aa ous 
gladly would I see it crucified and laid down| PP ‘NDS’ INTELLIGENCE " 
ut the feet of the Lord Jesus. RI END Paneer enmneannctinnes R. duty 
“Time permits me not at present to write PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1866. we | 
more unto you, only that I hope to do my best | ———————— Frie 
to learn English. A book that may contribute} FRrenps TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— cipl 
to it will be very acceptable to me. When I| a1, Weaver, a member-of Green St. Monthly f 
know the cost, I shall send it you, and I hope a Se E é - 
the Lord who hath sent me in your letters so| Meeting, Philadelphia, and Rachel Tilton, a Dis 
many good exhortations, will cause them to live member of Purchase Monthly Meeting, N. Y., inst 
in my soul. Icould very well read and un-| attended Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held at has 
derstand them all. [ am glad to hear that on} yount Holly, N. J., on the 27th ult., with of : 
your return home you found all there ina good]. f hei ‘ve Monthly M 
state. Ido thauk you, my beloved friend, for — 2 a a obte 
your faithful care of me, and that it extended | '"88- ain scat 
so far as to inquire after my brother, who is)! yy CartpRen’s FRIEND.—I other col: tho: 
now before ‘ Mastweht.’ May the Lord do with ; ‘ill be f , th sides 7 - ‘ -" fart 
bim what is good in His eyes. umn Wi é€ foun ; e tee pec = or a vourna h 
“Salute for me, I pray, all the lovers of the | under the above title, which will be expressly BO 
Cross of Christ—all who fear the Lord in| devoted to juvenile taste and culture. From 1 
Spirit and in Truth. The Lord bind us more | our knowledge of the Friends who have assumed ac 
and more in His pure love, in which I remain | it, publication we can cheerfully recommend it min 
your dearly loving friend, to parents hel 
“ANNA MartA—Countess OF Horne.” : 
: ; , b 4 sery 
“This was sent to Benjamin Farley, and by oe - = - tl a ct ve Gos 
him translated out of the Dutch. She is so| PTesse@ DY Our Subscribers, an ee ee . 
well advanced in the English, that she not only | will hail with pleasure the announcement of the will 
can understand what she reads, but she hastrans- | issue of a periodical which will regularly bring ab 
va oo of English into Dutch a book of Isaac! to the children, unexceptionable reading matter. \ 
ennington’s. . : a Fri 
« Excuse the bad ink. G. K. desires in par- |. As the paper will only be issued conditionally, po 
ticular to be minded by you all.”* it is desired that those intending to become sub- ay 
The above letters are all in Robert Barclay’s | Scribers should forward their names, as early as lit 
handwriting, and are thus endorsed, apparently | practicable to the Editor. lab 
by John Abraham :— ; bre 
“The excellent Robert Barelay’s letter to| Though it is not usually our practice to notice hit 
a o° my aunts, and to my dear and tender | communications to which no signature is ap- he 
pe. ded, and for the animus of which on 
How beautifully and how aboundingly is the _ So . aoe pate : 8 : von es ane bre 
spirit of Christian love manifested in those let- ea rE ee pre 
ters! How strikingly do they point out the|f one who says, “How can I forbear tu ak lea 
mark of discipleship in the writers and in the| expression to the departure from the advice o | 
recipients !—“ By this shall all men know that discipline and the practice'of ancient Friends,” a 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an-| and who desires that his comments may “ be : 
other,” says Christ our Holy Redeemer. But blished in ‘Friends’ Intellici , ’ 
that token of discipleship did not fully satisfy ee wr - re - 
the over anxious wird of the countess. She| friendly hint to Monthly Meetings,” induces us the 
was troubled to an undue extent about not|to vary from our established custom. “ Re- Ins 
areas a vepmae preception of “ God’s witness cently,” continues the writer, “a Monthly the 
in Aer soul, —yet she assuredly had that Wit- Meeting granted a certificate to a female Friend, 7 
* From the original in M. Thirnbeck’s Collection. | a minister, which was endorsed by the Quarterly fri 
a ; : 4 a “F _— pees 


te me a eam 
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Meeting, to attend a ne 
ing, the meetings composing it, and to appoint 
some. This female Friend having no compan- 
ion from home, had to depend upon the kind- 
ness (and no doubt some times the inconveni- 
ence) of Friends she visited.” 

The imperfect iuformation farnished by our 
correspondent does not admit of our forming a 
correct judgment as to whether there was, or 
was not, in the case referred to, an omission of 
duty on the part of the Monthly Meeting; 
we believe, however, that it is the desire of 
Friends generally, in the administration of Dis- 


cipline, to be governed by “ that wisdom that is | 


profitable to direct.” Neither our book of 
Discipline nor the Advices contains any direct 
instruction on this point; but when a Friend 
has so far received the sanction and sympathy 
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eral efficiency and appropriate qualifications ” 
for such a position the trustees bear ample 
tribute. We notice this with the more plea- 
sure from the knowledge, that W. H. Church- 
man is himself deprived of sight, making tLe 
duties of such a position the more arduous and 
difficult. 


From the Pennsylvania Report will be found 
a few extracts ia our next number. 


i 

Diep, in the village of Quaker St., Schenectady 
Co., N. Y., on the 24th of Eighth month, 1865, after 
a short but painful illness, Hannan, wife of Enoch 
Hoag, aged 64 years. She was a faithful wife, a 
devoted mother, and, in the neighborhood, more like 
a sister than a neighbor, giving counsel and en- 
couragement to the afflicted, and ever ready to lend 
a helping hand in time of need. 


, on the 22d of Twelfth month, 1865, Eriza 
ALLEN, a member of Union Spricgs Preparative and 
Scipio Monthly Meetings, N. Y. 


——, on the 17th of First month, 1866, at his 








of a Monthly and a Quarterly Meeting, as to| residence in Dublin, Ind., Isatan Kirk, in the 65th 


obtain a minute for religious service, we can 


|.year of his age; a member of Milford Monthly Meet- 
ling of Friends. His disease was of a. lingering 


scarcely suppose that some of the members of! character, causing him much suffering, which he 
those meetings will not feel-an obligation to | bore with Christian fortitude and patience. 


further the prosecution of such a concern, 
should their aid be needed. 

That the Friend, on the occasion specified 
“accomplished the visit to the peace of her own 
mind,” shows that no necessary thing was with- 
held, but that way was made for the required 
service ; and if such services are carried out in 
Gospel love, we cannot think that those visited 
will esteem the inconvenience of receiving them 
a burden. 

We have no suspicion as to the ministering 
Friend alluded to, nor the Monthly Meeting in- 
dicated ; but we believe that all cases of dere- 
liction are more effectually reached by private 
labor than by open condemnation. “If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between him and thee alone: if 
he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother.” General censure gives a vague im- 
pression of wrong somewhere, and while it may 
lead to erroneous and unprofitable surmises, is 


seldom accepted by those for whom it is de- 
signed, 


a 
Pustic Instirutions.—We have received 
the Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane ; also that of the Indiana Institute for 
the Education of the Blind. 
The latter is under the superintendence of our 
friend William H. Churchman, “ to whose gen- 





, on the 23d of First month, 1866, at his resi- 
dence in Wood Lawn, Md., Witttam Hopkins, in the 
6lst year of his age ; an Elder of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting. Thus has passed away a beloved husband 
and kind friend; and while we mourn the loss of 
one so justly dear, we have the comforting sssurance 
that “all is well, all is peace—peace,” and that his 
purified spirit has entered into one of the mansions 
of his Heavenly Father. ‘The pure in heart shall 
see God.” 

, on the 22d of Second month, 1866, near 
Woodbury, N. J., after a lingering illness, which he 
patiently endured, Isaac BALLEnGeR, in the 63d year 
of his age; an upright and consistent member of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 19th of Second month, at Fall Creek, 
Madison county, Ind., Exizabetu M. Fosse.t, in the 
76th year of her age, relict of the late Joseph Fus- 
sell. 











, on the Ist of Twelfth month, 1865, at his 
residence in Willistown, Chester county, Maris Hatt, 
in the 72d year of his age; an esteemed member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 26th of Second. month, Hannan, 
daughter of Hane: and the late Isaac Townsend, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Race street, Philadelphia. 
, on the 26th of Second month, Mary E., wife 
of Joshua W. Lippincott, and daughter of Samuel 
and Martha H. Parry, in her 27th year; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
, on the 3d of Third month, James Martin, in 
his 78th year; a beloved elder of the Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 
, on the 23d of Second month, at her residence, 
Morestown, N. J., RacnEt, widow of Joseph Thomas, 
in the 86th year of her age. 
, on Fourth-day, 14th of Second month, 
Henry T. Dixon, aged 41 years. 

——,on the morning of the 25th ult., of disease 
of the beart, at his residence in Ph:ladelphia, Joseru 
MAXFIELD. 
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=; on 10th of Twelfih month, 1865, of consump- ; also unaware of the proper mode of administer- 
tion, Exizanern A. Wititams in the 36th year of her ing the agent so that perfect repose and uncon- 


, daugl f Lukens . ~ ; . 
td sedate Mocthiy Nectar Comly ; mem- | sciousness should result, abandoned it before its 


, on the Ist of 24 month, 1866, near Spring- practicability was fully demonstrated. His 
boro’, Warren Courty, Ohio, of congestion of the | student, Dr. Morton, witnessing the experiments 
lungs, Cuartes Lownrs, son of Letitia J. and Edward | of Wells, sought forsome other agent, and intro- 
T. Hestin, aged 5 months. duced asa substitute, ether, which, though hay- 
. ing been long known, was not believed to pos- 

NOTICE. sess ansesthetic properties suitable for the pro- 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- | duction of narcotism. Dr. B. considered at rome 
ment of The Library Association of Friends will be length the chemical properties of nitrous oxide, 


held in the Library Room on Fourth-day evening ant ; , dee 
next, the 14th inst., at 8 o’clock. stating that it was the product of the decompo- 





—~~08 


3d mo.. 10th, 1846. sition of the nitrate of ammonia—an article 
: ; Jaco M. Exus, Clerk. | formed by saturating pure nitric acid with the 
sconces carbonate of ammonia, followed by evaporation 





The Managers of the Home for Destitute Colored | 804 crystallization. 
Children at M»ylindville have now in the Instita- Ile presented to notice the different apparatus 
tion several boys, of suitable age to be useful on a| requisite for manufacturing pure uitrous oxide ; 
farm, and would be glad to receive applications | also cautioning against any impurity otf chlorine 
rae any persons Sesirous of employing them. or nitrous acid. The gas was colorless, of a sweet- 
nformation can be obtained by applying at the]. ° > : 
“Home,” Maylandville, on the Darby road, two ish taste, being composed of the same chemical 
miles from Market street Bridge. elements as atmospheric air, with the exception 
snentenncittiyiptionneestinns that nitrous oxide contained one-third of oxy- 
RUSH CREEK, INDIANA. gen to twothirds of nitrogen, while air only 
To Friends wishing to change their residence and contained one-fifth of oxygen * four-fifths of 
come west, I would recommend Rush Creek as a| hitrogen. Like oxygen, it was a powerful sup- 
good place for them to setile. The land is good, | porter of combustion, a fact which the lecturer 
pretty well watered. and weil timbered. There is a | demonstrated by several experiments. 


turnpike running from our settlement to Wabash He presented at some length his views as to 
City, nine miles distant, where there is a good mar- 4 ” 


ket, as there is a railroad and canal running through action of nitrous oxide ou the a and 
it. There are alzo two other depots within seven urged, as a special argument in Its favor, the 
miles of us. A Monthly Meeting is held alternately | fact that it was the only anesthetic that pos- 
at Rush Creek and Maple Grove; the two meetings | sesses the power of supporting life and combus- 
are ten miles apart. There is # good opening for aj tion, its action being at direct opposition to 
merchant here. To those wishing to inquire by hlorof | Lich by deoxidising 
letter, direct to Josepu Jones or to Asa Kinorey, a eae e ee ae ae ey 
New Holland, Wabash Co., Ind. instead of oxidizing the blood. It had also the 


2d mo., 1866, advantage of producing an almost immediate 
acceler unconsciousness when properly inhaled, and was 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. followed by no subsequent depression or seda- 

FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. tion. Its effects also passed off in a few moments. 


On the evening of the 20th ult., Dr. Geo. J. | Hie concluded by expressing the belief that it 
Barker considered the different chemical, phy- should have an appropriate place in the list of 
siological and anzesthetie properties of Nitrous anzesthcties as the best and safest agent for use 
Oxide,familiarly known as Laughing Gas. He di-| in minor surgery. 
rected attention to the agents that were in use by 
the ancients, for the purpose of alleviating pain, A SATISFACTORY TEST. ™ 
particularly the vegetable narcotics, as opium,| Distrust having been felt in the accuracy of 
mandragora, Indian hemp and deadly night-| the decypherment of the Assyrian cuneiform 
shade. The practice had, however, never been | inscriptions, the following tests were recently 
reduced to a system until the present century.| made. Copies of the great cylinder inscription 
The credit of proposing narcotism for surgical op-| of Tiglath Pileser I., extending to nearly 4 
erations belonged to Sir Humphrey Davy, who | thousand lines, were submitted to four Assyrian 
remarked in his Researches, published in 1800,| scholars, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, 
“As nitrous oxide appears capable of destroying | M. Oppert, and Mr. Fox Talbot. heir inde- 
pain, it may probably be used with advantage | pendent translations, sent under seal, were ex- 

uring surgical operations in which no great| amined by a committee of ‘the first scholars in 
effusion of blood takes plaice.’ The credit of | Kngland, Dean Milman, M. Grote she historian, 
putting this suggestion into actual practice be-| Prof. Wilson, Dr. Cureton, and Sir G. Wilkin- 
longs to Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist of Bos-|son. The translations were found to coincide, 

ton, who tested its application, first upon him- | not word by word, but in all essentials of dis- 
self, and subsequently on different individuals ; | tribution of subject, reading of names, and gen- 
but not being skilled as an experimentulist, and | eral signification, so that the com:mittée pro- 
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nounced these gentlemen competent to read |he had a much greater work to perform.” —Que- 

and translate the language, ker, vol. 1, p. 16. 

Then, the proper construction is, that the 

Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by | equcléy spoken of is relative and not absolute. 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox; Ve receive, with the man Jesus, of the same, 

Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in | aud in the same proportion to our need and ¢a- 

1828 By Wm. Gipsons, M. D. pacity, as he did. ‘+ He had more, because he 

(Continued from page 827, vol 22. had a much greater work to perorm.’¢ 

Articte XVIL. The next extract in the} The objection lies equally,even against Je- 
Declaration being mutilated, I will include a | sus, and the apostle Paul. ‘ That they all may 
part of the context, putting the charge in brack- | be one, as thou, Father., art in me, and I in 
ets and italics. It is taken from the Darby | thee, that they also may be one in us.” John 
Sermon, p. 13. xvii. 21. Thisis the equality meant, and lies in 

“<Jf [do not the works of my Father, be- | the “ feeling of unity.” ‘ He gave some apor- 
lieve me not, but if Ido, though you believe | tles,” &c., says Paul, “ for the perfecting of the 
not me, believe the works.’ Here we see it is | saints,—for the work of the mivistry,—for the 
not by what people profess or believe, that we | edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come 
are to judge of them, Lut by their works and |in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
doings. If all their works yive evidence that | of the Son of God, unto a perfect man,—unto 
they arise from the love of God, if they are|the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
clothed with his love, and wisdom, and humili-|had Christ. Eph. iv. 13. 
ty, this exalts the creature, for itis only the| A similar charge was brought against George 
humble soul that is exalted of God; [and what | Fox; namely, for the saying that he was equad 
encouragement, my friends, we receive through| with God. To this he answered, “That was 
this medium, when we are brought by the light| not so spoken; but that He that sanctifieth, 
into a feeling of unity with our great Pattern,| and they that are sanctified, are of one: (Heb. 
Jesus Christ, and with God our Creator, O !)ii. 115) and the saints are all one, in the Fath- 
see how we come up into an equality with him.|\ er and the Son ; of his flesh and of his bone. 
We are swallowed up in his righteousness, hav- | This the Scripture doth witness; and ‘ ye are 
ing no will of our own, but always at his dis-| the sons of God;’ and the Father and the Son 
posal, going on in the increase of a right know- | are one; and ‘ they that are joined to the Lord 
ledge of God’s perfections and of his excel-| are one spirit: and they that are joined to a 
lency.” harlot are one flesh.’ ”’—Saul’s Errand to Da- 

ArticLe XVIIL[. The next extract is also; mascus, Gr. Mystery, p. 5/4. 
garbled. I give it, therefore, (in italics and In like manner, Francis Howgill replies to 
brackets,) with the part connected with it, and|an opponent: “ The first thing thy dark mind 
necessary to get the sense of the speaker. stumbles at, is, that some have said that ‘ they 

“ And the spirit by which he [the man Je-| that have the spirit of God, are equal with God.’ 
sus] was actuated, is that light and life, which | He that hath the spirit of God is ia that which 
is the Saviour of thesoul. And it was the same [is equal, as God is equal and his ways equal. 
light and life, which is the light and life of | And he that is joined to the Lord, is one sp/rit : 
God; for he [Jesus] derived it from (God, his | there is unity, and unity stands in equality itself. 
heavenly Father, [and we* derive a portion of | He that is born from above, is the Son of God ; 
the same which is able to save the soul, if prop-|and he said, ‘1 and my Father are one.’ “And 
erly obeyed. Here now [that is, in this re- | when the Son is revealed and speaks, the Father 
spect] he was put upon a level ;] and for this|speaks in ‘him, and he in the Father, in that 
reason Jesus called the children of God his} which is equal, in equality itself; there is 
brethren, saying, ‘I will declare thy name unto | equality in nature, though not in stature. P. 
my brethren ; in the midst of the church will | 232. 

I sing praise unto thee.’”—Darby Sermon, p.| “ Every one of the children of Light, in the 
7. measure of growth in Him, the same m/nd is 

The exception is to the words “an equality |in them that was in Christ Jesus.”— Willliam 
with him,” and “ he was put upon a level.” Dewsbery, p. 120. 

Within two pages from whence one of these] ‘ And so being one in the same spirit,—one 
extracts is taken, we fiud the following: “The |in the same life,—one in the same Divine na- 
apostle says, that he is our example, that we | ture, (2 Pet. i. 4,) even partakers of Gud’s holi- 
should follow his steps. But if he had any more | ness, (Heb. xii. 10,) Christ is not ashamed to 
power than we have, how could he bea n exam- | call them brethren: (Heb. ii. 11,) nor is the 
ple tous? He had no more power than would | apostle ashamed to give them the name, Christ, 
enable him to do the will of God; and he had | together with him.” (1. Cor. xi. 12.)—dJsaac 
it in its fulness, and of this every rational crea- | Pennington’s Works, vol. 3, p. 54. 
ture has his proportion. Hehad more, because| I proceed to the next extract. 
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Articie XIX. 
Son of God saw no alternative; for if he gave 
up his testimony in order to save his natural 
life, he could not be SAVED with God’s salva- 
tion; hence he surrendered to the divine will, 
rather than to use his standing and favor with 
his Almighty Father; and what a blessed ex- 
ample it was.’’—Darby Sermon, p. 16. 

The Sermon, immediately preceding this ex- 
tract, alludes to the deeply affecting scene, de- 
scribed in Matt. xxvi. 36,&c. “Then cometh 
Jesus with them unto a place called Gethse- 
mane, and saith unto his disciples, ‘ Sit ye here, 
while I go and pray yonder.’ And he took 
with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorowful, and very heavy. Then 


saith he unto them, ‘ My soul is exceeding sor- | to fulfil and abolish the law. 


rowful, even unto death; tarry ye here and 
watch with me.’ 
and fell on his face and prayed, saying, ‘OQ 
my Father, if it be posssible, let this eup 


“Here we-find that thej 


And he went a little farther, | 


respect in our capacity, except sin: and, there. 
fore, as the arms in which he conquered are 
ours, we certainly may, if we will but avail our. 
selves of the force and omnipotency thereof, 
conquer all the arts and powers of hell. (Job 
Scott's Salvation by Christ.) Hence he said, 
‘Be of good cheer; for I have overcome 
the world.” And this he could not have 
said in sincerity if he had not conquered in our 
capacity. 

The holy child Jesus, according to apostolic 
testimony, was “ subject” to his parents, 
“ waxed strong in spirit,” and “increased in 
wisdom, and in stature, and in favor with God 
and man:” and thus by the light and life of 
the Word, he was enabled todo the will,— 
And as John pre- 
pared the way for him, so he opened the way 

in the minds of men, for the spiritual adminis- 
| tration, by miracles, signs, and wonders which 
God did by him, as well as by his sublime in- 


pass from me! nevertheless, not as I will, but | structions, and most heavenly example of puri- 
as thou wilt.’ And he cometh unto his disci-| ty: for in his whole life, doctrine and death, 
ples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto | did shine forth the clearest evidence of truth, 


Peter, ‘What! could ye not watch with me one | goodness, mercy, patience, deep travail for the . 


hour? Watch and pray, that ye enter not into| world, self-denial, holiness, and triumphant 


temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.’ 
second time, and prayed, saying, ‘O my Fath- 
er, if this cup may not pass away from me, ex- 
cept I drink it, thy will be done!’ And he 
came, and found them asleep again, for their 
eyes were heavy. And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third time, saying 
the same words. Then cometh he to his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them, ‘Sleep on now, 
and take your rest; behold the hour isat hand, 
and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners.’ ”’ 

There is no part in the history of Jesus, that 
furnishes so striking an evidence, as does the 
above account, of the truth of the testimony, 
that he was made like unto us in all things, sin 
excepted ; or that more forcibly exhibits his 
entire dependence on his heavenly Father. “O 
my Father! if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me,” is the universal language of human 
nature under the pressure of heavy affliction 
and trials. But strength from Him alone who 
is ‘mighty to deliver,” prompts the saving 
clause, ‘* Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” And as we dweil under this power, a 
holy resignation is experienced, and we are en- 
abled with Jesus, to pronounce the holiest of 
anthems—* Thy will be done.” 

“That which is sanctified, and kept the body 
pure, and make,all acceptable in him, was the 
life, righteousness, aud holiness of the Spirit. 
And the same thing which kept his vessel pure, 
it is the same thing that cleanseth us.” (Isaac 
Pennington, vol. 3, p. 3t.) For he conquered 
all his soul’s enemies “ in our capacity, in every 


|martyrdom.— See William Penn’s Christian 


He went away again the) Quaker, p. 200. 


(To be continued.) 





From Snow-Bound, a Winter Idyl. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The two sisters of the poet, one of whom, his con- 
stant companion, he has recently been called upon 
/ to mourn, are thus described : 


There, too, our elder sister plied 

Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 

Truthful and almost sternly just, 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

Aod make ber generous thought a fact, 

Keeping with many a light disguise 

The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried! thou hast the best 

That Heaven itself,could give thee,—rest,— 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing wevt 
With thee beneath the low green tent , 

Whose curtain never outward swings ! 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her beart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 

And holy peace of Paradise. 

Oh, looking from 3ome heavenly bill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 

Does those large eyes behold me still? 

With me one little year ago :— 

The chill weight of the winter snow 
For months upon ber grave has lain; 

And now, when summer south-winds blow 
And bries and barebell bloom again, 

I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 
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Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where’er I went, 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness ; all the bills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; 
Bat still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
Am | not richer than of old? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love bath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of tuy beckoning hand ? 


entceibaliilaesinciats 
From Littell’s Living Age. 

An Adiress on the Limits of Education, read 
before the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, November 16, 1865. By Jacos BiGE- 
Low, M.D. 

Io 1829 a volume was published in Boston 
bearing the name of “ Elements of Technology.” 
This name was not then in use, nor was it gener- 
ally understood, except by those who drew its 
meauiog from its etymology. It was not in 
Johnson’s Dictionary, nor yet in Reese’s Cyclo- 
pedia. In Worcester’s Dictionary, where it 
now has a place, no older authority is cited for 
its support than that of the volume alluded to. 
Its analogue indeed was extant in some other 
languages, and fifty years ago was published in 
Jatin among the “ ‘Iheses” of the graduating 
class of Harvard College. But its revival for 
the use of English readers had to be justified 
by the assertion that it might be found in some 
of the older dictionaries. 

Such, less than forty years ago, was the 
doubtful tenure in English literature of a word 
which now gives name in this city to a vigor- 
ous and popular institution, a large endowment, 
& magnificent edifice, and at the same time a 
great and commanding departmeat of scien- 
tific study in every quarter of the civilized 
wor'd. 

It has happened in regard to technology that 
in the present century and almost under our 
own eyes, it has advanced with greater strides 


thau any other agent of civilization, and has’ 


done more than any science to enlarge the 
boundaries of profitable knowledge, to extend 
the dominion of mankind over nature, to econo. 
mize and to utilize both labor and time, and 
thus to add indefinitely to the effective and 
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available length of human existence. And 
next to the influence of Christianity on our 
moral nature, it has had a leading sway in 
promoting the progress and happiness of our 
race. 

To appreciate what has been done by the ap- 
plied sciences operating through their depend- 
ent and associate arts, we have only to go*back 
a little more than two-thirds of a century, to 
the times of Franklin and Washington, and in 
many cases to those of our own immediate fath- 
ers. In those days of small things, men were 
compelled to pass their lives in a sort of desti- 
tution which in this age of scientific luxury 
would be considered a state of semi-barbarism. 
The means of domestic convenience, personal 
neatness, easy locomotion, rapid intelligence, 
agreeable warmth, abundant light, physical as 
well as intellectual, were things wished and 
waited for but not yet found. 

To us, their effeminate descendants, it might 
be painfully interesting to wituess the efforts 
of these hardy aud much enduring people té 
procure warmth in their dwellings, by the 
scorching and freezing of their alternate sides, 
under the blast that swept from many apertures 
towards the current of a vast open chimney. 
And this state of things was bardly bettered by 
the established zero temperature of an unwarmed 
church, or the irrespirable atmosphere of a stove- 
heated school-room or country court-house. Our 
recent progenitors read their dusky and infre- 
quent newspaper by the light of a tallow can- 
die, and groped their way through dark and 
uppaved streets under the guidance of a peri- 
patetic lantern. If in summer they desired a 
draught of cold water, there was no ice ; and if 
in wioter they wished for dry feet, there was 
no India rubber. If in darkness they sought 
for light, there was neither gas nor even lucifer 
matches. 

Men were stationary in their habits and de- 
liberate under their necessities. He who would 
communicate with a friend in a neighboring 
State might do it in a week, providing he could 
devote a preparatory week to seeking a safe pri- 
vate conveyance. Andif any one had occasion 
to transport himself from one town or city to 
another, he could doit on a trusty saddle horse, 
or still more rapidly in the organized relays of 
the Boston and New York stage-coach ‘ Des- 
patch Line,’ which undertook to put him 
through in less than a week. They who went 
down to the sea in ships could reach England 
from either of the above named ports in from 
one to two months if wind and weather were 
favorable. Literary productions were written 
out with a goosequill, and prioted in a reason- 
able time by the labor of two men toiling at a 
hand-press. Housewives plied the spinning- 
wheel, the distaff and the shuttle, and webs o! 
c.arse texture grew into perceptible existence 
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with a speed which might be compared to that 
of a growing vegetable. Beef was roasted on a 
revolving spit, turned round by a man, a dog, 
or a smoke-jack. And what will hereafter be 
accounted still more strange, garments were 
made by sewing slowly together their constitu- 
ent parts with a needle and thread. 

Ihave taken technology as a leading expo- 
nent of the great advance which was to be made, 
and has been made, during the lifetime of some 
of us, in certain intellectual and practical im- 
provements of mankind, in supplying the wants, 
overcoming the difficulties and increasing the 
elegances of life. ‘To enumerate all these im- 
provements would simply be to recount the great 
steps by which our own age has advanced to 
the elevated and privileged condition in which 
we now see it. And yet, although the practical 
arts, in the hands of science, have taken the lead 
in the great visible changes of the present cen- 
tury, it would be presumptuous to call technol- 
-ogy the only field from the cultivation of which 
mavkind have obtained abundant and unlooked 
for harvests. In every other walk or sphere of 
science, literature, and refined humanity, the 
civilized world, with unfaltering progress, has 
pushed forward, at the same time, its dominion 
over mind and matter. 

It is the object of the present remarks to 
show that the amount of knowledge appropriate 
to civilization which now exists in the world is 
more than double, and in many cases more than 
tenfold, what it was about half a century ago, 
and that therefore no individual can expect to 
grasp in the limits of a lifetime even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the many provinces of 
old learning, augmented as they now are by the 
vast,annexations of modern discovery. Still 
farther, education which represents the thresh- 
old of accessible knowledge. instead of being 
expanded, must be contracted in the number 
and amount of its requirements, so that while 
all its doors are freely kept open to those who 
possess time, opportunity and special aptitude 
or necessity, a part of them at least must be 
closed to those who do not possess those requi- 
sites. If in the days of the ancient Greeks 
“ life was short,” while “‘ art was long,” how.is 
it now, when life is not longer, but art, litera- 
ture and science are immeasurably greater? 
How will it be in another half century, when 
new discoveries shall have arisen commensurate 
in their results with those of electro-magnetism 
and of solar actinism, of modern optical combi- 
nations and geogrephical and geological ex- 
plorations? How will it be with the discoveries 
of newly armed astronomers and the calcula- 
tious of geometers yet to appear,—with revolu- 
_tions stirred up by chemists among elements 
that have slumbered together since the crea- 
tion,—with the augmented conversions of heat 
into force, driving innumerable mechanisms to 


minister to man’s pleasure and power,—and 
more than all, how wiil it be with the cum. 
brous, vast and insurmountable weight of books, 


which shall render literary distinction a thing . 


of chance, of uncertainty, perhaps even of im. 
possibility. 

A law which obtains in matter, obtains also 
iu regard to the mind and its acquirements, 
that strength is not increased in proportion to 
magnitude. The static and dynamic strength 
of materials for the most part decreases as their 
bulk increases. A column or a bridge cannot 
be carried beyond a certain size without crush- 
ing or breaking its substance, and a whale, if 
unsupported by the surrounding water, would 
die from the pressure of bis own weight. A 
small animal will leap many more times his 
length than a large one, and the integrity of 
his slender limbs will not be injured by the ex- 
ertion. The useful developement of a tree is 
known to be promoted by severe pruning, and 
where this is impossible, as in primeval forests, 
the trees prune themselves and attain greater 
height by the death of their under branches, 
the insufficient supply of sunlight being mon- 
opolized by the upper and dominant members 
at the expense of the lower. These examples, 
drawn both from inert and organic matter, may 
serve to illustrate the corresponding truth that 
human intellect, though varying in capacity in 
different individuals, has its limits in all plans 
of enlargement by acquisition, and that these, 
limits cannot be transcended without aggregate 
deterioration in distracting the attention, over- 
loading the memory, or overworking the brain 
and sapping the foundations of health. 

The school system of New England is at the 
present moment our glory and our shame. We 
feel a just pride that among us education is ac- 
cessible to all, because our public schools are 
open to the humblest persons. But in our zeal 
for general instruction, we sometimes forget that 
a majority of men and women must labor with 
their hands, that the world may not stand still, 
and that all may not lose by disuse the power 
to labor. We cannot train all our boys to be 
statesmen and divines, nor all our girls to be 
authors and lecturers, or even teachers. We 
ought not, therefore, to drive them into the false 
position of expecting to attain by extraordinary 
effort a place where neither nature bor circu™- 
stances have made possible. Many unfortunate 
children have been ruined for life, in body and 
mind, by being stimulated with various induce- 
ments to make exertions beyond their age and 
mental capacity. A feeble frame and a nervous 
temperament are the two sure consequences of 
a brain overworked in childhood. Slow progress, 
rather than rapid growth, tends to establish 
vigor, health and happiness. It has always ap- 
peared to me that a desirable and profitable 
mode of school education would be one in whieh 
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every hour of study should be offset by another 
hour of exercise required to be taken in open air. 
(To be coutinued.) 


A wise parent will not plunge his child igto 
a hand-to-hand conflict with disobedience, if 
he can help it. .If the child is peevish and 
uvhappy, and tending to insubordination, he 
will not inmediately launch a command, though 
the command itself may be reasonable, and 
eminently fit to be obeyed. He will endeavor 
to soothe, to lead the troubled mind away from 
its troubles ; and when placidity is restored, and 
the little face is clothed with sunshine, the 
command will be cheerfully obeyed. 


a 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
SECOND MONTH. 








1865. 1866. 
{ 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, ...... ...ccccsese 3 days. |. 2 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 1 “ 4 4 
Snow—incl'g veryslightfalls; 9 ‘ 2 46 
Cloudy, without storms.,...... 4 « 4° 
Clear, in the ordinary ac-| 
ceptation of the term,...... _ ¢ i 











TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 

















&c. 1865. 1866. 
Mean temperature of 2d | 
month per Penna. Hospital,|32.60 deg.|34.14 deg. 
Highest do. during month,54.00 “ (60.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 3.50 * | 7.00 & 
Raia during the month,......) 5.83 in. 6.61 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
being 4 current weeks for| | 
MECN FORE jc ccccccsseccsoncscess| TESO | 1148 
| —————} — 
Average of the mean temperature of} 
2d month for the past seventy-seven 
POOH. <c00%e 06dkdebnb besdseses cabecansesedners 130.54 deg. 
Highest meun of do. during that entire 
BOP, LOST jon ciscceciccas ccncsisedeccnsssnees 144.03 “ 
Lowest do. do. 1825, 1836, 1838,/24.00 ‘“ 





WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three Winter 


months Of 1864, 1865,........seseeseeseesers 32.03 deg. 
Do. GO. 1665, 1666.0... crccccccrescsecess 33.68 ** 
Average of the Winter temperatures for 

the past seventy-five years,.......ceeeeeee s1.58* “ 
Highest Winter mean occurring during 

that entire period, 1850—5]............ 38.33 
Lowest do. do. 1814—15, 1835—36,)26.66 “ 


It will be seen by the above that not only has the 
month a higher temprrature than the corresponding 
month of last year, as well as the average for twenty- 
seven years past, but that the same remark will apply 
to the wir¢-r temperatures. The quantity of rain is, 
also, in excess ; the record of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, commencing with 1825, shows nothing equal 
to it in any second month during that period. The 
Winter, as usual, hasembraced a great deal of stormy, 
unpleasant weather; kas rejo'cei in, it is said, the 


















very coldest day ever experienced in Philadelphia, 
and bas chronicled an unusual number of exten- 
sive fires all over the United States, destroying mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property. 
Puiwapa., Third month 2, 1866. 
asec llmiaal 
There being a manifest need in the Society of 
Friends for a paper devoted to the culture and ad- 
vancement of children, it is proposed to issue on the 
first of Fifth montb, 1866, a Journal to be callad 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Its object will be to afford a medium through 
which the principles and testimonies of Friends in 
all their beautiful simplicity may be inculcated to 
the rising generation. 

Liberal in feeling, it will combine the useful with 
the agreeable, the amusing with the instructive, 
hence it will contain Religious instructions, Moral 
stories, Poetry, Literary and Scientific information ; 
each and all adapted to the comprehensive powers of 
cbildren. 

With this object we ask for the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Friends generally throughout the country, 
trusting that through our undivided energies, “Tue 
Cuttpren’s Frienp,” will be an ever welcome visitor 
at the fireside. ° 

The paper will not be issued unless a sufficient 
numbcr ot subscribers is obtained to insure ita suc- 
cess. 

The earlier the names are forwarded the sooner 
will we feel encouraged to enter upon the work in 
earnest. 

Size, 7 by ll inches. Sixteen pages. 

Terms, $1.50 per year in advance. 

All who forward their names prior to the Fifth 
month, will remit the subscription on receipt of the 
first number. ; 

All letters should be addressed to 

Esturr K. Smepery 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


—_———--<06- 
ITEMS. 
Tue Russo-American TeLeGrarpna.—The bill au- 


J. M. Exuis. 


thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to 


detail a steam-vessel from the Pacific squadron to 
sound the opposite coast, and otherwise to assist 
the Russian-American Telegraph expedition to lay 
the cable at Behbring’s Strait, having been signed 
by the President, is now alaw. The line lacka only 
about twenty-five hundred miles of being completed 
—nearly equally divided between the two continents. 
With the assistance velunteered by the Emperor of 
Russia, it is likely to be finished in a year. 
Jamaica.—lIn the House of Commons, on the 13th 
ult., Lord Cardwell introduced a bill for the future 
government of Jamaica. He briefly explained that 
the Government had thonght fit to ratify the decision 
which the Legislature of Jamaica bad arrived at, 
abolishing itself, and it would be proposed to estab- 
lish a government similar to that in Trinidad, for a 
period of three years, and if the experiment wag suc- 
cessful, then it would be made permanent. If not, 
some other government would be deviscd. 
Madame Dora d’lstria has been admitted in place 
of that distinguished traveller, the late Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer, to the French Imperial Society of Geography. 
founded in 1821 by Malte Brun. 
Conares3.—Among cther bills and resolutions the 
following were before the Senate. The House con- 
current resolution declaring that no Senator or Rep- 
resentative shall be admitted as a member of Co: - 
gress until the National Legislature decides that 
their States are entitled to representation, was several 
days under debate, and finally passed. A resolution 
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was offered and adopted ‘calling upon the President’ 
to furnish to the Senate copies of all papers designa- | 
ting certain persons as Provisional Governors, and 
an occount of the salary they have been. allowed ; 
the oaths they may have taken before entering upon 
their duties; and if they did not take the oath of | 
office prescribed by Congress for officers of the United 
States, then why they did not take the same. Also, 
copies of any communications in his possession from 
such persons to any convention or legislative assem 
bly in their respective States. -Also, copies of any 
constitution, articles or laws purporting to have been 
adopted in such States, so far as the same aff ct the 
present condition of such States and the rights, of 
persons therein. A petition from authors and pub- 
lishers was presented, asking for an international 
copy-right law between this country and Great Brit- 
aio, which was referred. Another petition was read 
asking a change in the manner of voting for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, and 
making the elec'ion direct by the people, instead of 
through the medium of electors. The bill to grant 
land to aid in tbe construction of a railroad from 
Sprfogfi-id, Missouri, to the Pacific coast, was passed. 
The bill probibiting the importation of neat cattle, 
as a meins of protection against the introduction of 
the cattle plague, was passed, and awaits the Presi- 
dential approval to become a law. 


Hovse.—A bill to continue in force and amend the 
present act establishing the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
presented and referred. The Committee on Ways 
and Means was instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of relieving auctioneers from taxes on sales of 
property under judgment. The same committe were 
also directed to report upon the expediency of re- 
ducing the duty on paper. The Senate bill for the 
protection of persons in their civil rights was reported 
with several amendments, It declares all persons, 
withou! distinction of color, born ia the United States, 
are citizens. After some time spent in debste it was 
postponed until the 8th inst. A petition was pre 
sented from the citizens of Georgia, setting forth the 
deplorable state of things existing there, asking that 
the national troops be not withdrawn, and protesting 
agaiust the orgavization of the militia. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Recanstruction. 


Tur Faeepmen.—Superintendeaot Eberhart reports 
from Georgia that the recent returns show that there 
are throughout the State 62 freedmen’s schools, 89 
teachers, 6,569 pupils—an increase in one month of 
5 schools, 22 teacters, and 2,218 popils. In the First 
month, the freed-people contributed $538 to the sup 
port of their schools,and in the city of Augusta over 
$2,000 during the past six montha for their suffering 
brethren. Gen. C. B. Fisk, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Bureau for Tennessee, reports that in education, 
industry, justice and good order there is a steady-ad- 
vancement. The superintendents, chosen, geaerally 
from citizens, have earnestly and successfully labored 
to place the freedmen in good homes at fair wages, 
or for a share of the crops raised. But few depend- 
ents upon the Government charity are now in the 
State. Ia Twelfth month, only $620.28 were expended 
in subsistence to the poor. 

Organizations amoog the freedmen themselves, for 
the relief of their own poor, have reud-red valuable 
service. The Nashville P,ovident Association, a so- 
ciety conducted by the colo-ed peuple of that city, 
has its coil and wood depots, soup-honses, pby- 
sicians, &c. This society relieves the suffering poor 
_ Without distinction of color, and daily reports ex- 
“hibit that a greater number of white than of colored 
persons are its beneficiaries. Many widows and 
o~phans, whose busbands and fathers fell fighting to | 


perpetuate slavery, have been fed and warmed 
through the kindly offices of this association. 


NY RY I 
OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of — Judge, price- - 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages 
ignds’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols. ith vol. out of print, 8.00 
ory of Delaware County, Penna.. containing interesting 
ae of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 9.08 
Conversations, Discussions, and Ancedotes, by Thomas es 
The Works of Isaac Pennington. 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.---- +++ 100 
Comly’s Keader,--- -50 cents. Central School Reader----  %§ 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 7% 
Janney 8 Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 = $2.00 
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“ History of Frienas, vol. Ist------.-+-++ +++eeeeeee LM 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntren, and Tube. 
Education in the Society of Frienda- - sseee 
foulke’s Friends’ Almaents flor 1866. «++ eee eee eeneeeeses Ww 
6'0 Emmor Comuy, No, 131 North 7th St., PBila, 





ANTED—A situation, by a Female “Teacher, qualified to to 
instruct in the usual English branches, having several 
years’ experience. Friends’ School preferred. Good recommend- 
ations if required. Address or apply to 
Emw™or CoMLy, 


310xt pmfn510. 131 N. Seventh St. 


eee ED 
Ns ARTICLES.—The Gradvated Measure and Funnel com- 

bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, pring Scissors for 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sule at the Hardware Store of 

Truman & Snaw, 

310tf. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


(\HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad St., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 





French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thoroughness in-ell - 


the studies is insisted upon, and especial care will be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the intelivct of the pupils. A Pri- 
m»ry Department is connected with the School. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 
&@~ Please send for a Circular. 
Georce Grivert, Principal. 


THOMAS GILBERT, } Assistanta 


2 wa 13t 5wm wofad. M. Louise CLancy, 








J H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples. Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruise, aud every ¢ -~iption 0. 
Country Produce. Office No. 125 Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia, Consignments svlicited, and orders for shipping 
promptly attended & 

21013telynzp. 


\ ALL PAPERS—WINDUOW SH \Des—902° Spring Garden 

Street, (one square from Germantown Depot,) Philadelphia. 
Business in any part of the Couutry attended to promptly, and at 
City rates 


_2mo3 xmnp._ SF. BALDERSTON &s Son. — 


7 ENNETT SQUARE SEMIN ARY—For Giris.—The next see 
sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 
233m. 4 20. vmo. Evan Tt Swayne, Principal. 


\ ALL PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12h, 18 and ® 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work - in Country. Call at 
E. 8. Jounston’s 
‘Ust oN Square Depot, 


wm 9t fafn. No. 1033 Spring Garden 8 St. below 11th, Phila. 


f(?HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OP 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsy- 





vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits 


and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wvod, 
. Richard Caibury, Henry Haines,” 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Lougstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Row and Parry, Actuary. Samus. R. Sarprey, President 
Office—No., 111 South Fourth Street. 
W. WILBguFoRce Wistar, General Agent, at tho office of the 
Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


ELLEVUK FEMALE INSCITOLE—A_ soaroine-Scnom 
ror Grats. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthful 
and beautifully located Institution, will commeace 10th mo. 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa 


Isragt J. GRABAME 
85 tfexnaw. Jane P. GRAHAME, - } Principals 
a aaa 
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